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!AN  ANECDOTE  OR  EDISON 


BY   ROBERT  T.  SMALL. 
Special  Leased  Wire. 

Washington,  Dec.  29. — A  prominent 

newspaper   editor   visiting   Washing- 

i  ton  the  past  week  announced  he  had 

I  taken  occasion  recently  to  warn  sev- 

|  eral  of  his  fellow  craftsmen  against 

i  the  danger  of  a  "fifty  years  ago  to- 

!  day"    column   in   the   papers.    Great 

care,  he  said,  must  always  be  taken 

:  in  the  selection  of  your  news  of  fifty 

■  years  ago,  because  American  life  is 

kaleidoscopic;  and  many  changes  oc- 

!  cur  in  Hie  span  of  a  halt  a  century. 

Speaking  of   newspapers   and    the 
long  ago,  an   old   press  operator  in 
■one  of  the  bureaus  here  was  recall- 
ing, a  few  days  ago,  the  lime  when 
Thomas  A.  Edison  was  a  telegraph 
operator  copying  news  dispatches  in 
the  middlewest,  perhaps  it  was  Indi- 
anapolis.    Edison    was    on   duly    tin; 
night  that  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
For  a  long  stretch  of  hours  he  sat 
at  the  receiving  end  of  a  wire  writ- 
ing down  in  long  hand  the  thousands 
of  words  that  came  gurgling  out  of 
I  Washington.  Edison  did  not  '"break" 
i  the  sender  once  during  the  time  the 
j  dispatch  was  coming,     lie  breathed 
I  a  sigh  of  relief,  however,  when  the 
1  sender  told  everybody  along  the  line 
]  to   "take   fifteen    minutes   for   lunch 
j  and  hurry  back."     Edison  went  out 
!  of  the  office  and  to  his  amazement 
I  found  the  streets  of  the  city  seeth- 
I  ing  with  excitement. 

"Wfmt  is  all  the  fuss  about?"  he 
inquired  of  the  first  passerby. 

"My  God,  haven't  you  heard?"  the 
man  replied,  "Lincoln  ha3  been 
shot." 

"When,  and  where  ahouts?"  asked 
Edison,  in  all  innocence. 

The  man  gave  a  gesture  of  dis- 
pair  and  disappeared 'into  the  crowd. 
He  was  dumbfounded  that  any  man 
at  that  hour  of  the  night  should  be 
so  ignorant.  , 

Now  this  is  a  true  story,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  layman  may 
doubt  it.  Edison  had  compiled  the 
complete  story  of  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination, had  brought  the  first  news 
to  the  city  and  until  he  went  out 
to  lunch, -knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  it. 

The  explanation  Is  easy.  His 
mind  had  been  on  something  else. 
Perhaps  he  was  dreaming  of  the 
duplex,  and  the  quadruplex,  and  the 
incandescent  light.  In  any  event  he 
had  copied  the  stuff  from  the  tele- 
graph wire  purely  by  mechanics. 
The  clicks  had  come  into  his  ears 
and  gone  out  of  his  linger  tips,  and 
had  left  £-;  impression  on  the  brain 
cells  which  had  conducted  the  com- 
plicated operation. 

Many  times  the  writer  has  heard 
a  receiving  operator  complain  that 
the  sender  was  not  reading  what  he 
sent.  It  sounds  foolish,  but  ask 
any  telegraph  operator  if  It  is  not 
so. 

(Copyright,  1951.) 
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The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Manager's  Office 


Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 
April   17,   1947. 


Dr.   L.   A.   Warren,   Director, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 

Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 


Dear  Dr.   Warren: 


Referring  to  our  conversation,  I  am  glad  to 
enclose  some  historical  data  on  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
concerning  his  service  with  my  company,  both  as 
a  telegraph  operator  and  telegraph  inventor. 


Yours  very  truly, 


%  txJ.  Q^^ 


Manager, 


'  r 


From:  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co, 

60  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  N.Y, 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


The  rest  of  the  world  may  think  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison, 
whose  100th  birth  anniversary  is  being  celebrated,  as  the  inventor 
of  the  electric  light,  phonograph  or  motion  pictures,  but  to 
telegraph  people  everywhere  he  is  remembered  as  a  telegraph  operator 
and  telegraph  inventor. 

If  he  had  never  invented  anything  else,  Edison  would  still 
be  known  as  one  of  the  world's. greatest  telegraph  inventors.  How- 
ever, it  is  of  his  fabulous  exploits  as  an  operator  that  telegraph 
people  still  talk  rather  than  of  his  many  important  telegraph 
inventions  between  1860  and  1910,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  the  nation's  communications* 

In  Louisville,  Memphis,  Cincinnati,  Fort  Wayne,  Boston, 
New  York  and  other  cities,  old-time  telegraphers  spin  yarns,  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth  of  Edison's  amazing  exploits  as  an  operator 
back  in  the  days  of  Morse  telegraphy* 

A  shabbily  dressed  young  man  with  cowlick  hair,  a  paper 
collar  without  a  tie  and  ill  fitting  clothes  walked  into  various 
Western  Union  offices  seeking  a  job.   The  youth  would  meet  the 
objection  "no  opening"  by  insisting  that  he  was  the  world's  best 
telegraph  operatorPand  beg  for  a  chance  to  prove  it.   In  a  few 
minutes,  Edison  would  amaze  everyone  with  his  skill  and  invariably 
land  a  job. 
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In  Boston,  Superintendent  George  F.  Milliken  decided  to 
test  Mr.  Edison* s  ability  as  a  Morse  operator  and  had  the  fastest 
operator  in  New  York  transmit  at  top  speed  for  four  hours.  Writing 
in  his  famous  copper-plate  telegrapher1 s  printscript,  Edison  easily- 
kept  pace.   Then  he  closed  the  key  and  sent  this  message  to  the 
New  York  operator:  "Don't  go  to  sleep;  shake  yourself  and  send 
with  the  other  foot," 

Edison  was  in  constant  difficulty  with  his  superiors  for 
conducting  unauthorized  experiments  without  too  much  regard  for 
the  effect  on  service.  Hunting  materials  for  experiments  in  the 
battery  room  in  one  city,  he  overturned  sulphuric  acid  which  ate  its 
way  through  the  ceiling  and  ruined  equipment  on  the  floor  below.   In 
one  office  plagued  with  roaches  he  rigged  up  an  electrified  metal 
strip  across  his  desk  to  electrocute  them.   In  another  office,  where 
he  was  on  night  duty,  he  rigged  up  a  clock  to  send  a  half  hourly 
telegraph  signal  as  proof  that  his  post  was  covered  while  actually 
he  dozed.   In  Boston  he  worked  out  a  method  of  sending  two  telegrams 
over  a  wire  at  the  same  time  and  joyfully  sent  trade  journal  clippings 
of  his  discovery  to  the  offices  where  he  had  been  disciplined  for 
unauthorized  experimenting, 

Edison's  ncmadic  career  gave  him  the  varied  experience 
that  led  to  his  brilliant  succession  of  telegraph  inventions. 
He  invented  a  stock  ticker  while  working  in  the  Western  Union  office 
in  Boston,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  financial  backing  for  it.  Upon 
taking  over  the  ticker  business  in  1871,  Western  Union  had  Edison 
improve  the  stock  ticker.   General  Marshall  Lefferts,  head  of  the 
Commercial  News  Department  of  Western  Union,  asked  him  how  much  he 
would  take  for  his  ticker  invention.   Edison  started  to  answer 
$3,000  but  hadn't  the  nerve  to  name  such  a  large  sum.   The  General 
•ffered  $40,000,  and  he  nearly  fainted. 
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This  lifted  Edison  from  poverty  to  independence  and  enabled 
him  to  set  up  a  shop  in  Newark,  hire  a  force  of  workers  and  start 
on  the  road  to  his  great  productiveness  as  an  inventor.   His  two- 
wire  universal  ticker  has  come  down  to  us  practically  unchanged, 
and  some  thousands  of  these  instruments  are  still  used  in  Western 
Union's  ticker  services,  such  as  baseball. 

Experimenting  with  automatic  telegraph  methods,  Edison 
found  that  electrical  impulses  became  sluggish  in  a  long  telegraph 
line,  making  such  high  speeds  as  were  desired  in  automatic  telegraphy 
impossible.  He  discovered  that  by  utilizing  a  shunt  around  the 
receiving  instruments,  with  a  soft  iron  core,  the  self  induction 
would  produce  a  momentary  reversal  of  the  current  at  the  end  of  each 
impulse  and  thus  give  the  impulse  a  sharp  definition.   This  made 
high  speed  telegraphy  over  long  lines  possible. 

Edison's  greatest  invention  in  the  telegraph  field  was  the 
quadruplex  which  was  developed  with  the  financial  backing  of  Western 
Union  and  the  use  of  its  facilities  and  technical  assistants.   As 
the  name  implies,  quadruplex  telegraphy  means  the  sending  of  four  mes- 
sages over  a  single  wire  simultaneously,  two  in  each  direction. 
Edison  installed  the  quadruplex  between  New  York  and  Boston  in  1874 
and  on  a  number  of  other  telegraph  lines.   The  invention  meant  a 
saving  on  construction  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

In  1876  Edison  was  working  on  the  invention  of  a  telegraph 

repeater  consisting  of  a  revolving  metal  disc  covered  with  tinfoil 
which  was  indented  with  dots  and  dashes  as  the  disc  revolved.   The 
disc  was  then  to  be  used  to  reproduce  the  dots  and  dashes. 
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When  the  disc  revolved  at  certain  high  speeds,  in 
resending  the  dots  and  dashes,  it  would  give  off  a  musical  note 
caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  recording  point  as  it  ran  over  the 
indentations, 

Edison  realized  the  significance  of  this,  and  conducted 
experiments  which  resulted  in  the  reproduction  of  sound  on 
tinfoil.   This  led  him  to  the  invention  of  the  phonograph. 

m    ##     ##     u 


April  13,  191*7 


Mr,  F.  W.  Carey 

Tim  Western  Union  Telegraph  Con^any 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Carey: 

Thank  70a  very  »a«il  for  forwarding  the  Thsaete  A.  Edison 
material  and  -we  will  be  very  happy  indeed  to  let  yoa  know  if  ve  sake 
any  further  discover iea  referring  to  Edison's  residence  in  Fort  Wayne 

Tory  truly  yours, 


LAW  :JT  Director 

L.iUWarren 


--. 
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-      VAS 
YOU  EVER 
IN  ZINZINNATI? 


BY  DICK  PERRY 


! 


WEATHERVANE  BOOKS  •  NEW  YORK 


r 


_,estock.  The  scare,  of  course,  was  Morgan  and  his  Raiders,  who 
actually  did  less  damage  to  the  area  than  the  livestock  had  done 
in  Avondale.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  declared  martial  law  again  as 
Morgan  approached.  He  called  the  militia  to  active  duty  again.  And 
on  July  12,  in  Cincinnati,  General  Ambrose  Burnside  also  declared 
martial  law.  But  Cincinnati  had  grown  blase.  Didn't  Burnside  have 
enough  soldiers  on  tap  to  settle  Morgan's  hash?  Wasn't  Camp  Dennison 
crawling  with  recruits  itching  to  clobber  the  rebels?  What  was  the  fuss 
about? 

The  fuss  was  really  nothing,  unless  you  happened  to  live  in 
Glendale,  where,  on  July  14,  Morgan  and  his  Raiders  galloped 
through.  The  Glendale  residents  hid  behind  locked  doors  and 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  Morgan's  men  kept  right  on  going.  By 
dawn  his  raiding  party  was  near  Camp  Dennison.  The  invaders  put  a 
log  on  the  tracks  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  derailing  a  train  and 
capturing  150  militia  en  route  to  the  camp.  Morgan  let  the  militia  go, 
figuring  they  would  only  slow  him  down.  Other  militia  from  Camp 
Dennison  chased  Morgan's  party  as  far  as  Batavia,  where  the  militia, 
said  Dr.  Tucker,  "placed  a  tree  across  a  road  to  check  a  possible 
retreat(l)  by  the  Confederates  ..."  So  much  for  the  war,  per  se, 
coming  to  Cincinnati.  It  never  showed  up. 

But  in  1864  the  war  elsewhere  was  going  strong.  In  Cincinnati  the 
price  of  a  substitute  soldier  had  risen  to  a  new  high:  $500.  James 
Hollenshade  was  manufacturing  army  wagons  and  pontoon  bridges 
in  what  was  the  forerunner  of  the  first  assembly  line.  He  made  80 
boats  and  160  wagons  in  less  than  a  dozen  days.  Miles  Greenwood's 
Eagle  Iron  Works  had  employed  400  to  700  men,  changing  60,000 
flintlock  rifles  to  percussion  caps  at  the  rate  of  800  rifles  a  day.  This 
was  600  more  a  day  than  the  National  Armory  at  Springfield  could 
do.  Several  times  Greenwood's  factory  caught  fire.  Some  said  it  was 
the  work  of  southern  sympathizers,  but  the  fires  actually  caused  little 
damage. 

Although  the  surrender  of  Lee  created  cheering  and  wild  celebration 
the  day  Cincinnati  first  got  wind  of  the  event  (April  10),  it  was 
decided  that  Good  Friday,  April  15,  would  be  the  official  day  to 
celebrate,  which  gave  some  of  the  celebrants  a  few  days  to  sober  up 
and  have  another  go  at  the*  bubbly.  Celebrating  was  the  key.  Good 
Friday  found  Cincinnati  doing  little  else.  Factories  had  been  closed. 
Schools  had  been  closed.  From  the  country,  people  poured  into  the 
city  by  every  means  of  transportation  available.  Bonfires  were  set 
everywhere  and  church  bells  were  poised  to  ring  on  cue-all  church 
bells,  that  is,  but  the  one  in  the  steeple  of  the  College  Hill 
Presbyterian  Church  (then:  the  First  Presbyterian  Church);  it  had 
rung  so  long  and  so  loud  on  April  10  that  it  had  cracked. 

Thomas  Edison,  who  was  seventeen  at  the  time,  was  staying  at 
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the  Bevis  House,  a  hotel  operated  by  Martin  Bevis  and  W.  H. 
Ridenour  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Court  and  Walnut  Streets.  He 
was  the  night  telegraph  operator  who,  at  three  in  the  morning, 
received  word  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination.  And  with  the 
coming  of  that  terrible  word,  Cincinnati's  celebration  ground  to  a  halt 
gnd  a  silence.  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Jr.,  had  been  playing  a  two-week 
engagement  at  Pike's,  when  he  was  told,  the  next  day  at  rehearsal, 
that  his  brother  had  killed  the  President  He  fainted. 

On  April  17,  Mayor  Harris  held  formal  memorial  services  in  the 
same  Pike's  Opera  House  where  the  assassin's  brother  had  been. 
There  were  eulogies  by  Bellamy  Storer,  Aaron  Perry,  Colonel  C.  F 
Noyes,  the  Reverend  J.  F.  Chalfant,  and  Samuel  Cary. 
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